CHAPTER II

FROM the day when Princess Frederick had been
recalled from the shadow of death after the birth
of her first son, she had felt a special instinctive tenderness
for the arm-crippled boy. She had wondered whether
his condition was in any way her fault, whether it was a
slur on her motherhood. But she, only just eighteen
years old, had been lying unconscious between life and
death for hours after the child had begun to live, and,
very rightly, she had put from her the thought that she
was responsible for his deformity. At the back of this
peculiar tenderness, however, there was always the sense
of pity, and it is easy to realise how this highly sensitive
boy, as soon as he became conscious of his infirmity,
shrank from it. It requires the most delicate tact to
show pity without rousing resentment, and there could
be nothing which such a child would more dislike than
any display of it, for he would find in it a reminder of his
maimed condition. But to affirm, as a very brilliant bio-
grapher of William II has done, that his mother ' instead
of compassion cherished in her heart a secret grudge
against her misshapen son, precisely because he was her
first-born^, and openly displayed a preference for her
other children/ is an assertion which cannot be
maintained.1 Such evidence as there is concerning the
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